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Women and War. 

We women teach our little sons how wrong 

And how ignoble blows are; school and church 

Support our precepts, and inoculate 

The growing minds with thoughts of love and peace. 

" Let dogs delight to bark and bite," we say; 

But human beings with immortal souls 

Must rise above the methods of the brute, 

And walk with reason and with self-control. 

And then — dear God! you men, you wise, strong men, 

Our self -announced superiors in brain, 

Our peers in judgment, you go forth to war! 

You leap at one another, mutilate 

And starve and kill your fellowmen, and ask 

The world's applause for such heroic deeds. 

You boast and strut; and if no song is sung, 

No laudatory epic writ in blood, 

Telling how many widows you have made, 

Why then, perforce, you say our bards are dead 

And inspiration sleeps to wake no more. 

And we, the women, we whose lives you are — 
What can we do but sit in silent homes, 
And wait and suffer ? Not for us the blare 
Of trumpets and the bugles' call to arms — 
For us no waving banners, no supreme 
Triumphant hour of conquest. Ours the slow 
Dread torture of uncertainty, each day 
The bootless battle with the same despair, 
And when at last your victories reach our ears, 
There reaches with them, to our pitying hearts, 
The thought of countless homes made desolate, 
And other women weeping for their dead. 

O men, wise men, superior beings, say, 
Is there no substitute for war in this 
Great age and era! If you answer " No," 
Then let us rear our children to be wolves, 
And teach them from the cradle how to kill. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Hearst's Boston American. 



Arbitration with Great Britain. 



Public Feeling in England on the Subject of a 
Treaty. 

By the Hon. James Bryce, M. P., author of the " American 
Commonwealth," etc., and formerly a member of the British 
Cabinet. 

I am asked to express an opinion as to the attitude of 
the public mind in England towards the suggestion of a 
general arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. Englishmen of all classes have for the 
past few months been so much occupied with the ques- 
tion of protection versus free trade that other subjects 
receive comparatively little attention, and thus it befalls 
that the raising on the other side of the Atlantic of the 
question of an arbitration treaty has excited less com- 
ment and discussion than would have been given to it 
had it arisen a year ago. Nevertheless there can be no 
sort of doubt as to the sentiment which animates the 
British people on the subject. 

A few months ago a general arbitration treaty was 



concluded with France designed to bind the two. nations 
to have recourse to the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
established in 1899. By this treaty, which is to last foi 
five years, the two arbitrating powers agree to refer to 
the Hague Tribunal " all differences which may arise 
between them of a judicial nature, or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties, which it may not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy, provided nevertheless 
that they do not affect the vital interests, the independ- 
ence or the honor of the two contracting states, and do 
not concern the interests of third parties." It is further 
provided that in such case there shall be a special agree- 
ment clearly defining the matter in dispute, the scope of 
the powers of the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed 
for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and for the 
several stages of the procedure. General approval has 
been experienced in England of this treaty, and it is 
believed that a similar treaty is contemplated with at 
least one other European power. 

It need hardly be said that when such is the feeling of 
satisfaction at our arrangement with France, even more 
must it be the feeling of our people towards the United 
States; and that any movement made there to revive the 
project of a general scheme of arbitration will be received 
here with cordial sympathy. 

There are, no doubt, persons in all countries who dis- 
parage general arrangements of this kind. They argue 
somewhat in this fashion : If there be already good feel- 
ing between two nations, arbitration in any given case or 
a general provision for arbitration is superfluous, because 
that good feeling will do all that is needed, and will 
enable an amicable settlement to be reached. If, on the 
other hand, there should be at the moment when the 
dispute ari>es irritation or bitterness between the coun- 
tries, then the provisions will be evaded. The country 
which thinks itself the stronger, or which feels most 
keenly, will insist on asserting what it calls its rights, 
evading, on the plea of " vital interests " or " honor," the 
engagement to go to arbitration. 

Now it may be admitted that evasion of this kind is 
possible. The exception of " honor " made in the treaty 
just quoted is of very doubtful merit, because questions 
of so-called national honor are often just the questions 
which most need to be referred to arbitration, inasmuch 
as they are those which a nation finds it hardest to 
recede from when it has once taken up a position, so that 
the friendly intervention of a third party is especially 
valuable. If, however, there be a general provision for 
referring such questions, it becomes a matter of duty 
and good faith to stand by the treaty and let these 
questions be referred. Jf there be no such provision, 
the referring of them is distasteful, because liable to be 
construed as indicating a want of spirit. One general 
arbitration treaty at least has, I believe, been already 
concluded between two powers, providing for a refer- 
ence to the Hague tribunal of all disputes whatever 
which have failed to be settled by ordinary negotiations. 
And without going so far as to say that there should be 
no excepted cases, certainly the fewer they are the 
better. 

The value of arbitration, or of conciliation by a third 
party, lies not merely in its providing a means of deter- 
mining a difficult issue of law or fact, but in its making 
it easy for the contending parties to abate their respective 
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pretensions without any loss of dignity. For these rea- 
sons it is the view of those who have thought upon the 
subject that the existence of perfect good feeling between 
two nations at any given moment constitutes no ground 
for omitting to make a general arrangement for the 
future. However confident we may be that the cor- 
diality which has been steadily growing up between the 
United States and England is destined to continue, still 
it is possible that it may have strains to undergo in the 
future, and the best way to remove possibilities of 
danger arising from such strains is to provide now in 
times of quiet against moments when excitement might 
render a proposal to refer some particular dispute to arbi- 
tration unwelcome to one or the other party. 

Here in England we regretted the failure of the United 
States Senate to approve the draft treaty negotiated on 
our behalf by Sir Julian Pauncefote in 1897, and hoped 
that a time might arrive when some similar plan might 
have better fortune. Since then the Hague Convention 
of 1899 has made such plans easier, because it has pro- 
vided a means of constituting tribunals which are capable 
of inspiring full confidence. In some respects the results 
of that convention have disappointed the friends of peace. 
It did not avert the South African war of 1899-1901 ; it 
did nothing to diminish the risks of a conflict between 
Russia and Japan. But it has nevertheless rendered the 
idea more familiar, made the method of applying it more 
simple, imposed a moral obligation on the signatory 
powers to endeavor to apply it whenever they can do so. 

An example by Britain and the United States would 
have a great value for the world ; and would be a fitting 
expression of that warm desire for the maintenance of 
friendly relations which animates our people, and which, 
as we believe, is also strong in America. These two 
peoples are especially called upon to be the pioneers of 
the principle of arbitration. Their advocacy of it will 
be much more effective when they have shown their faith 
in it by adopting it for the determination of any questions 
which may hereafter arise between them. So far as 
Britain is concerned there need be no doubt that any 
government, whether Liberal or Tory, would favor it, 
and would be heartily supported by Parliament and by 
the nation. It is, however, for the United States rather 
than for England to make the next move. Our people 
have a great admiration and regard for President 
Roosevelt, and for Mr. Hay, who is well remembered 
here as one of the most engaging personalities in the long 
and distinguished list of American ambassadors to Britain. 
It is safe to say that the friends of America and the 
friends of peace will follow with sympathy and goodwill 
whatever action may be taken in the United States on 
the lines indicated by the resolution of the Washington 
Conference of January 12. Our Anglo-American League 
is already preparing to formulate a response to those reso- 
lutions and believes that it will be in accord with the 
general feeling of this country. 



" As long as we do not believe it possible to get along 
without war, it is impossible, and because of our very 
unbelief." 

" The war against war is the only war that has God on 
its side. Every other war is devilish both in origin and 
in character." 



Against the Naval Program. 

Speech of Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, in the House 
of Representatives, February 22. 

I am opposed to the naval program exemplified by 
this bill. I oppose it because I believe it involves a 
departure from the fundamental principles and policies 
which are alike the bulwark and the honor of this 
republic. 

It involves great extravagance ; but that is, after all, a 
minor consideration. We can in no way illustrate the 
growth of our naval establishment so well as by referring 
to certain figures. 

In the years 1886 and 1887 there were expended re- 
spectively $13,907,000 and $15,141,000. The expendi- 
tures for the year 1903 were $82,000,000. The present 
bill includes a total of $96,000,000, seven times as great 
as that expended in 1886 and more than six times as 
great as the amount expended in 1887. What is the 
need of this great navy? What nation on earth is 
attacking us or threatening us? 

In 1895 the Executive insisted that Great Britain 
should settle a dispute with the little republic of Vene- 
zuela by arbitration. The demand was complied with. 
In 1898 we insisted upon the independence of Cuba; 
that it should be wrested from a country that had held 
it for nearly four hundred years. An attempt was made 
to form a combination of the nations of Europe against 
us. That effort failed and failed utterly. About the 
same time a European statesman sought to make an 
economic combination or alliance of the countries of 
Europe against us, so that there might be retaliatory 
tariffs against the United States. That effort failed. 

What country is questioning our control in the Phil- 
ippines? What country held back when our President 
insisted that Panama should be independent of Colom- 
bia? Certainly there have been opportunities enough 
in the last six or seven years for the nations of the earth 
to combine or intervene against us and cause us diffi- 
culty ; but every time we have been allowed to pursue 
our course as we pleased. 

The fact is, we do not need a great navy unless there 
is a combination of all European powers with their 
navies against the United States; and what is more 
unlikely? If there were a combination of all these 
powers, we could not provide a navy which could cope 
with them without such a change in political, social, and 
economic conditions as would be absolutely appalling to 
us. Indeed, we could not build a navy greater and 
stronger than that of Great Britain alone withous 
changing the whole framework of society in thit 
country. 

Why is it that the navy of Great Britain is so promi- 
nent, and why is it that it is maintained at its present 
standard in size and efficiency? It is different with that 
country, because of the great number of people engaged 
in shipping and fishing, the insular nature of the coun- 
try, with its vast possessions over the sea, which it is 
necessary to protect and foster. The very large amount 
of capital invested in the merchant marine and its very 
great prominence in the carrying trade in itself furnish 
the recruiting field for the navy and at the same time a 
reason for the protection of British interests in all parts 
of the earth. ... 



